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PROPHYLAXIS OF POVERTY 

By DELIA KNIGHT 
Boston City Hospital Training-School 

Poverty is a very trying affliction. The prophylaxis makes very 
simple reading, but it often requires great will power and personal de- 
nial to abide by it to the finish. 

If a nurse fails to make use of the preventives of this affliction 
before her mental and physical powers begin to wane, the consequences 
are most serious. Prophylaxis at the eleventh hour will prove unavailing. 

A letter in the " Editor's Miscellany" in the October number of this 
magazine describes a case where a nurse in private practice for twenty 
years had laid aside only two hundred dollars. The writer speaks of her 
" appalling condition," the " terrible anxiety wearing upon her in con- 
sequence." Depression and lack of mental equilibrium are often sequels 
of this chronic condition. In my researches into the archives of the 
past I do not find just the helpful classification I expected, therefore 
must ask patient attention while I explain my general impressions of 
how the chronic stage of this affliction might be avoided. 

Enough has been said in the case cited above of the suffering of 
the individual who neglects the prophylaxis of poverty. 

But no man liveth to himself, and, curiously enough, the waves 
of poverty roll from the individuals afflicted and retard the upward 
and onward movement of nursing as a whole. 

There are many noble and helpful things that nurses collectively 
might accomplish for humanity. If every nurse were thrifty, frugal, 
and had a surplus; if every nurse were public-spirited enough to give 
from that surplus to help the cause, progress would be more rapid. 

A well-invested surplus exterminates poverty and tends to create 
public spirit and interest in the advancement of nursing in its most 
helpful application to the needs of humanity. 

Suppose a nurse deposited one hundred and twenty dollars every 
year in a savings-bank and allowed it to accumulate at four per cent, 
compound interest for twenty years? At the end of that time her 
principal and interest would sum up to about thirty-seven hundred 
dollars. Or if it were three hundred dollars each year for twenty years, 
the sum would be about ninety-three hundred dollars. 

As savings-banks never accept over one thousand dollars from any 
one depositor, and do not allow any one depositor's amount to exceed 
sixteen hundred dollars, it would be necessary to make use of several 
savings-banks before the twenty-year term expired. 
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Miss X, a private-duty nurse, mentioned to me that she had taken 
out a twenty-year-term policy. She pays fifty dollars each year and 
receives at the end one thousand dollars. That is, she pays in 
20 X 50 = 1000, and receives one thousand dollars at end. If she de- 
posited fifty dollars in a savings-bank each year, at the end of twenty 
years, compounded at four per cent., she would have about fifteen hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Miss Y holds a fifteen-year-term policy. She pays two hundred 
and ten dollars each year and receives three thousand dollars. That is, 
she pays 15 X $210 = 3150, or one hundred and fifty dollars more 
than she receives. If she put two hundred and ten dollars in a savings- 
bank every year for fifteen years, at four per cent, compound interest 
the sum would amount to a little less than forty-four hundred dollars. 
Why should Miss Y present over thirteen hundred dollars to the in- 
surance company? If she were looking out solely for her own interests 
she ought not to do so. But if her greater interests are for her father, 
mother, or other relative she would be justified, as in case of her death 
before the term limit this favored one draws the whole three thousand 
dollars. 

Of course, should you say to the glib insurance agent, " I'll have 
nearly one-half more money if I deposit in a savings-bank," his re- 
sponse would probably be, "But you won't deposit, you'll spend," or 
he'll say, " It's so easy to draw out again from the bank." 

If a nurse finds herself too weak to resist the temptation of with- 
drawing her money from the savings-bank, there stands the cooperative 
bank with open doors. 

The avowed object of the cooperative is to help workingmen to save 
money enough to own their own homes. But everyone is welcome. Al- 
though if the money is not accumulating for real estate, the directors 
reserve the right to retire such shares if they choose at end of four years 
by paying principal and interest in full. In the cooperative bank the 
depositor purchases shares at one dollar each. He is allowed to buy 
from one to twenty-five. 

Suppose a nurse bought seven shares? She contracts to pay seven 
dollars each month until each share matures or is retired by the di- 
rectors. A share matures when principal and interest amount to two 
hundred dollars. She is fined if she fails to pay her seven dollars per 
month by a given date. If she withdraws either part or all of her 
shares, she loses one-fourth of the profits credited to her account. The 
cooperative banks in this vicinity pay five per cent, compounded every 
three months. 

How can the savings-bank afford to return you not only principal, 
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but interest, while the insurance company gives you back what you pay 
in and keeps all interests thereon? The reason is simple. The insur- 
ance company maintains expensive office buildings in many large cities, 
pays general agents and travelling agents large salaries. In fact, one- 
fourth, or twenty-five per cent., of all moneys received from the insured 
are put out again in rents, salaries, etc., while the savings-bank pays 
all its expenses with one-half of one per cent., or one-two hundredth part 
of money paid in. 

Would it not be well for nurses' clubs to appoint a financial com- 
mittee ? The duty of such committee would be to study into the abso- 
lutely safe investments in that particular locality and furnish informa- 
tion and suggestions to the members. Miss Z said to me that she never 
counted interest, all she ever thought of was how many dollars she had 
put into the bank. The interest is quite an item in the financial world. 
A few words from the Committee on Finance might prove very helpful 
to all the Misses Z. 

A mere trifle often sets one to thinking, and thoughts are the seed 
of action. Some years ago a woman died who had earned her living 
by mopping floors in the business section of a large city. She left books 
proving her to be a depositor in twenty different savings-banks. What 
was the probable impetus to such numerous savings ? Just propinquity ! 
She had devoted the greater part of her mopping days to the floors of 
a savings-bank. 



A WORD TO THE GRADUATES* 

By ANNA A. DAVIDSON 
Graduate of the Presbyterian Hospital Training-School, New York City 

Has the graduate nurse any debt to pay? Stop and think what 
you were when you began, and compare it with what you were at the 
close of your training. Aside from the vast amount of knowledge that 
has enabled you to take your place before the world in the noblest of 
woman's professions, are you not a better, nobler woman for having 
taken the training? Can you say you went through it without having 
a broader view of life, a deeper sympathy for your fellow-beings, and 
a better understanding of human nature? This is what the profession 
has done for you. 

What do we owe those who have spent their time and strength train- 
ing us? Surely we received more than we ever gave. Can we call 
our work (work which was done in order that we might learn) a fair 
* Bead before the Alumnse Association. 



